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however, might involve further development of instruments or protocols, e.g., to improve on selection; small-scale experiments on program elements, e.g., comparison of educational enrichment activities A and B for their value in maintaining interest and motivation of children; or work on improving program elements revealed as weak, e.g., ways of getting greater involvement of parents. If the initial test indicated that some youths were not much affected by the intervention, then during this phase of program development, efforts would be made to determine why and to determine whether the program might be modified to be made more effective for that particular group or type or whether a rather different intervention would be required for them.
Ultimately, the intervention would either be abandoned as not sufficiently promising to merit any further development or it would evolve into a program worthy of field testing on a full-blown scale. Such a field test might involve multiple sites, tests of alternative versions of the program, and so on. Although at this stage, given extensive previous development and testing, it is not likely that the outcome of the evaluation would lead to a recommendation for abandonment, it is entirely possible that a field-tested program would produce findings so mixed that the succession evaluation cycle would have to be begun again with new developmental work on parts of the program or with subsets of those exposed to it and not responsive. Certainly, at the stage of field testing considerable emphasis would be placed on determining why certain parts of the program did not work. Among other things, issues of program integrity would come to the fore, especially if there were multiple program sites that were not all under the direct control of the investigators. If it seemed as if the program was not properly implemented in one or more sites, then further efforts would be required to determine how to achieve adequate implementation. An example of such mixed findings is the recent report on Cities in Schools, for which results varied markedly across the three sites (Murray 1980).
The type of program development effort recommended here is demanding, offers no quick solutions, and requires a longer-term commitment than is common. Examples of such program development in the real world of offender rehabilitation are rare. Perhaps that is why examples of dependably effective intervention programs are also rare.
EXISTING PROGRAMS USING A STRATEGY SIMILAR ro SUCCESSION EVALUATION
[f the Tharp and Gallimore reading program were the only example of successful program development by the iterative, or succession evaluation,